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LETTER  FROM  THE 

HON.    EDWARD    STANLY. 

HIS  REASONS  FOR  SUPPORTING 


The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanly,  to 
Gen.  Colton,  as  Chairman  of  the  McClellan  Central  Union 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  was  presented  to  the  Club  at  their 
great  meeting  in  that  City,  Saturday  evening,  October  8,  1864: 

.  San  Francisco,  October  7,  1864. 
General  D.  D.  Colton  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  favor  oi 
the  5th  instant,  in  behalf  of  the  McClellan  Central  Club, 
requesting  me  to  address  them  on  the  8th  instant.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  your  request  at  the  early  day 
named.  * 

I  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
patriot  in  the  present  sad  state  of  public  affairs,  to  make 
known  his  opinions  when  asked  for  them — if  his  former  posi- 
tion in  office,  and  experience  render  it  probable,  that  his  views 
may  exert  influence  over  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  act  conscientiously. 

You  are  probably  aware  I  have  never  been  a  Democrat,  and 
since  the  old  Whig  party  ceased  to  act  as  an  organization  I 
have  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

Though  I  did  not  vote  for  the  President,  I  thought  it  right 
to  give  his  administration  a  cordial  support — believing  him 
honest,  and  hoping  he  would  be  guided  by  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples, and  would  shun  the  pernicious  counsels  of  fanatical 
abolitionists,  who  are  trying  to  plunge  the  country  into  irreme- 
diable ruin. 

In  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  conciliate  the  people  of 
North  Carolina — knowing  that  a  large  majority  of  them  were 
in  favor  of  the  Union — I  accepted  at  some  sacrifice  the  Jbsi- 
tion  of  Military  Governor  of  that  State,  in  April  1862.  The 
same  reasons  which  induced  me,  voluntarily  to  resign  that 
place,  now  compel  me  to  vote  for  McClellan. 


I  have  neither  the  intention  nor  inclination  to  indulge  in 
denunciation  of  the  Administration.  I  make  all  charitable 
allowances  for  the  President.  He  has  acted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  what  he  has  called  a  "pressure" — which  he  was  unable 
to  resist,  and  to  which  he  yielded  under  the  patriotic  hope  of 
saving  his  country  from  annihilation.  I  only  claim  that  my 
motives  are  as  pure,  and  my  convictions  as  honest  as  his. 

Let  me  also  add,  that  for  him  and  his  Cabinet,  I  entertain 
no  feelings  but  those  of  kindness  and  respect.  With  some  of 
them  I  have  been  on  terms  of  friendly  regard  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  any  one  of  them.  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Gen.  McClellan  and  have 
never  had  any  communication  with  him. 

If  any  one  should  desire  to  know  w^hy  then  I  refuse  to  sup- 
port one  whom  I  know,  and  for  whom  I  have  feelings  of  re- 
spect, and  prefer  an  entire  stranger,  I  answer — for  reasons 
which  I  will  briefly  give. 

EFFECTS  OF  LmCOLN'S  EMAI^CIPATIO:^"  POLICY. 

I  believe  the  Presiden'ts  proclamation,  of  January,  1863, 
has  imparted  joy  to  the  wicked  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;  has 
tilled  the  hearts  of  Union  men,  North  and  South,  with  despair, 
and  has  driven  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from  their  ad- 
vocacy of  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  • 

I  profess  to  be  as  good  a  judge  of  the  eftect  of  any  public 
measures  upon  the  minds  of  people  of  the  South  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  can  be.  For  forty  years  I  resided  in  North 
Carolina,  in  constant  unrestrained  intercourse  with  her  people. 

In  1862  and  '63  I  had  communications  with  many  of  them. 
They  had  been  trapped  into  secession,  by  the  act  of  her  Gov- 
ernor, against  the  wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  agariist  her  will,  as  expressed  by  the  ballot-box.  Her 
Governor  seized  the  forts  of  the  United  States,  turned  their 
guns  against  our  national  flag,  and  in  disregard  of  popular 
sentiment  dragged  her  into  the  secession  ranks. 

The  President  was  compelled  to  regard  her  as  in  rebellion, 
by  a  proclamation  he  blocadked  her  ports,  and  the  war  raged 
in  her  borders.  But  still  public  indignation  was  loud  and 
deep  against  the  secessionists,  justly  blamed  for  causing 
the  war.  At  jD^^blic  meetings,  through  the  press — then  free 
and  unsubdued  as  now  by  the  bayonet — in  various  forms — 
thes^pinions  of  her  people  were  made  known.  I  believed 
in  1862,  and  believe  now,  that  with  proper  conciliation,  had 
not  the  proclamation  of  January,  1863,  been  issued,  North 
Carolina  would  have   called  a   convention  and  taken  steps 


to  caDcel  her  secession  ordinauce,  and  to  return  to  her  alle- 
giance to  the  General  Government. 

Her  enlightened  statesmen  say,  that  if  that  proclamation  is 
enforced,  the  people  of  the  South  are  not  to  have  any  protec- 
tion of  constitutional  rights,  and  that  the  calamities  of  war 
are  not  to  he  compared — though  they  are  full  of  horror — with 
those  which  are  to  come*. 

I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  so  great  and  determined  a 
change  in  public  opinion  as  was  produced  by  that  proclama- 
tion. It  seemed  as  if  "Hope  for  a  season,  bade  the  world 
farewell."  While  good  men  mourned,  secessionists  in  rebel- 
dom  and  devils  in  hell  rejoiced,  and  war  was  accepted  as  the 
least  of  threatened  evils. 

These  opinions  are  not  expressed  in  hasted. were  not  formed 
under  excitement.  They  are  the  result  of  deliberate  re- 
flexion and  careful  examination.  Time  has  but  strengthened 
my  convictions. 

IT  PROLO]^GS  THE  WAR  INDEFINITELY. 

I  believe,  if  the  war  is  carried  on  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  and  with  a  refusal  to  negotiate  for  peace 
except  upon  submission  to  immediate  uncompensated  aboli- 
tion, that  it  will  last  for  fifty  years. 

We  may  endure  the  taxation ;  the  public  debt  may  be  in- 
creased, as  it  is  increasing  almost  beyond  my  power  of  calcu- 
lation to  ascertain  its  amount ;  it  may  run  up  to  thousands  of 
millions.  Taxation  may  take  the  proceeds  of  three  days  labor 
out  of  seven  from  every  laboring  man  should  the  war  continue, 
but  this  is  n(^  the  worst  of  the  calamities  that  are  to  follow. 
Rivers  of  blood  are  to  flow,  not  to  restore  our  Union,  but 
destroy  it:  not  under  the  advice  of  patriots  who  v/ish  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  but  to  gratify  the  malice  and  revenge 
of  those  justly  characterized  by  a  talented  Republican  editor, 
as  engaged  in  a  "  crusade  of  hatred  and  extermination,"  leading 
the  van  in  the  "blind  race  of  radicalism. and  barbarism,  into 
which  they  have  seduced  many  public  men  of  wiser  judgments 
and  calmer  passions  than  themselves." 

I  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  war  as  now  conducted 
would  last  for  fifty  years. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  "  bone 
of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh."  Many  of  them  were  born 
in  the  Northern  States,  many  of  them  descended  from 
Northern  parents.  They  have  proved  themselves  brave  on 
many  a  field  of  blood  and  carnage.  Now  they  are  fighting 
under  the  belief  that  a  war  of  hatred  and  extermination  is 


waged  agaiost  them.  How  long,  with  their  resources,  can 
sucn  a  people  contend  ?  How  long  without  these  resources 
ean  thej  fight?  Let  history  and  our  own  experience  answer. 
For  ten  years  a  handful  of  four  or  five  hundred  Indians  in 
Florida  defied  all  the  power  of  a  great  Government,  and  haffled 
the  eftbrts  of  able  officers  and  thousands  of  men  to  subdue 
them.  Thirty  millions  of  dollars  is  a  small  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  that  war.  What  were  those  Indians  in  comparison 
with  millions  of  Southern  people,  protected  by  impassable 
sw^amps  and  mountains  spread  over  millions  of  acres  of 
land?  Casting  th-eir  own  cannon,  building  their  own  rail- 
roads, fighting  with  such  desperation  against  threats  of 
extermination,  that  though  compelled  to  rob  the  "  cradle 
and  the  grave  "  to  obtain  soldiers,  they  still  defy  the  progress 
of  our  most  skillful  Generals,  and  the  most  gallant  army  of 
the  earth. 

For  more  than  fif'}-  years  the  whole  power  of  Spain,  then 
the  most  potent  monarchy  on  the  earth,  carried  on  a  war 
against  a  people  inhabiting  a  mere  patch  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  was  at  last,  defeated  by  the  noble  and  gallant 
people  of  the  I^etherlands.  That  country,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages of  defence,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  Southern 
States. 

Without  citing  other  instances,  I  will  only  say,  let  Rich- 
mond be  taken,  let  Lee's  army  be  captured,  let  Charleston  be 
reduced  to  a  pile  of  ashes,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  men 
who  compelled  the  President,  under  pressure,  to  issue  the 
Proclamation  of  1863,  the  war  is  but  begun. 

EXTERMmATIO]^  THE  OIS^LY  ALTERATIVE. 

I  speak  chiefly  from  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  affairs 
in  North  Carolina  when  I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  end  the 
war  as  now  conducted  unless  we  determine  on  exterminating 
the  whole  people  of  the  South.  The  youngest  man  now  living 
would  not  be  in  existence  when  that  w^ar  ended. 

While  I  was  in  North  Carolina  in  1862,  we  had  an  army  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Newbern,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  rivers.  It  w^as  protected  by  forts,  built  under 
able  engineer  officers,  and  by  several  gunboats.  Yet  there 
was  hardly  a  day  in  which  you  could  not  see  rebel 
pickets  and  scouts  across  the  river  within  two  miles  of 
town.  Our  pickets  were  frequently  driven  in,  and  we 
only  commanded  the  land  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
defended  by  our  gunboats,  a  few  miles  in  extent.  In 
April,   1863,  we   occupied  the  town  of  Washington,  where 


we  had  a  strong  fort  and  several  gunboats,  and  a  large  body 
of  troops.  Yet  the  rebel-traitor,  D.  II.  Hill,  passed  by  the 
town,  within  less  than  two  miles  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
less  than  three  miles  on  the  other,  with  an  army  of  seventeen 
thousand  men,  and  blockaded  the  town  by  batteries  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  town  could  have  beea  destroyed, 
though  ably  and  valiently  defended,  but  for  the  fact  that-  it 
was  occupied  by  the  wives,  parents  and  children  of  soldiers 
in  Hill's  army. 

What  prevented  the  occupation  of  more  country,  or  the 
further  extension  of  our  lines  ?  The  country  is  covered  by 
impracticable  undrained  swamps,  by  low  lands  and  creeks 
with  heavy  and  thick  growth,  where  roads  are  infrequent 
and  easily  destroyed.  One  hundred  men  in  such  a  country 
can  defy  a  thonsand  invaders.  What  x^rogress  could  an 
army  make  through  such  a  swamp  as  that  surrounding 
Aspinwall  ?  Until  men  can  walk  in  the  water,  no  matter 
how  brave,  they  cannot  conquer  an  enemy  in  possession  of 
such  a  country,  fighting  against  a  foe  who  threatens  exter- 
mination. 

THE  POLICY  CRUEL  AI^D  BARBAEOUS  TO  THE 

KEGKO. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  another  consideration.  I  would  ap- 
peal to  the  reason — if  they  have  any — of  the  advocates  of  the 
Proclamation  who  are  running  this  race  of  radicalism  and 
barbarism,  and  ask  them  if  their  policy  is  not  cruel  and  bar- 
bous  to  the  negroes. 

Thus  far,  experience  has  shown  that  the  policy  of  emanci- 
pation is  produ(4Jve  of  great  suffering  to  the  negroes,  and  out 
of  the  twelve  thousand  within  the  Union  lines  at  Memphis, 
nearly  four  thousand  died  in  three  months  from  unavoidable 
exposure  and  neglect.  In  many  instances  they  have  been, 
according  to  reports  of  clergymen  and  others  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  shamefully  defrauded  of  their  wages  and 
cruelly  treated.  Let  us  suppose  that  every  slaveholder  in  the 
South  should  consent  to  the  President's  demands  as  declared 
in  his  recent  letter  "To  whom  it  may  concern,"  and  say  to 
him  we  are  willing  that  the  negroes  shall  be  made  free,  but  tell 
us,  what  will  become  of  them  ?  How  are  they  to  be  provided 
for,  how  clothed  ?  I  have  never  heard  this  difficulty  satisfac- 
torily met.  If  they  remain  in  the  Southern  States  will  their 
Legislatures  have  power  to  provide  for  their  care  ?  Shall  they 
be  Peons,  or  apprentices,  or  servants  for  life,  or  for  a.  numb.e.r 
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of  years  ?  Shall  a  standing  army  be  kept  in  each  State  to 
direct  its  Legislature,  or  will  the  men  of  "pressure"  control 
their  action  within  the  halls  of  Congress  ?  Who  shall  furnish 
them  with  land,  if  it  be  necessary  that  they  work  as  agricul- 
turalists ?  An  army  of  a  million  of  men  wouldnot  be  sufficient 
after  a  complete  subjugation  to  enforce  si>ch  terms.  But  if 
slaveholders,  after  the  armies  are  destroyed,  consent  to*  any 
terms,  what  will  the  non-slaveholding  j^eoj^le  of  the  South  say 
upon  the  matter  ?  They  have  always  been  opposed  to  slavery, 
but  opposed  to  it  because  it  degraded  labor.  They  would  not 
consent  and  never  did,  that  themselves  and  their  children 
should  work  as  mechanics,  with  negroes,  whether  bond  or  free. 

THE    ENTIRE    QUESTI0:N'    m    THE    CONTROL    OF 
THE  STATES. 

Would  the  State  Legislature  have  the  right  to  say  that  ne- 
groes should  not  be  mechanics  ?  Could  they  by  taxation  or 
by  regulating  licences,  regulate  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  should  work  ? 

If  then,  as  every  man  of  sense  sees  must  be  the  case,  the 
States  must  hereaftei*  in  any  event  provide  for  the  slaves,  their 
terms  of  continuing  there,  and  the  terms  of  their  removal, 
what  folly  it  is  to  carry  on  a  war  to  achieve  an  impossibility ; 
Have  we  not  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
prohibited  it  from  being  carried  into  Territories ;  made  Mary- 
land and  Missouri  free  States ;  emancipated  several  hundred 
thousand  slaves ;  proved  to  the  slave  States  and  to  the  world 
that  slavery  is  an  evil,  an  element  of  weakness,  not  of  strength, 
and  convinced  them  that  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
interest  to  take  steps  for  gradual  emancipation  ?  Have  we  not 
done  enough  for  one  war?  "Why,"  in  the^words  of  a  wise 
statesman,  "why  should  we  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  three 
generations  during  the  life  of  one  ?"  Would  to  God  it  were 
possible  to  remove  them  to  Liberia,  where  with  the  advantages 
of  civilization,  and  their  instructions  in  Christianity,  they 
could  build  up  a  government  of  their  own,  and  take  a  re- 
spectable stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  this  is 
understood  to  be  impracticable.  Our  Government  has  been 
unable  to  make  any  arrangement  which  gave  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful result.  When  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  a  General  of  the  United  States  army,  to  take  a 
large  body  of  negroes  to  that  State,  he  declined.  The  climate 
there  is  unfavorable;  it  is  too  cold.  The  heart  of  the  Abo- 
litionist is  warm,  very  warm  for  the  negro  slave — but  cold 
when   he  becomes  free.     The  Abolitionist  is  "brother"  to 


the  colored  man,  but  wben  asked  to  give  liim  a  home,  a  shelter 
from  the  danger  of  servitude  and  the  storms  of  life,  he  imme- 
diately answers,  I  am  not  "my  brother's  keeper."  "Well  may 
the  people  of  the  free  States  decline  to  receive  them.  If  they 
could  live,  prosper  and  increase,  the  tide  of  immigration  from 
Germany  and  Ireland  would  cease  that  flow,  which  so  long 
has  added  strength  and  power  to  our  great  country.  Slavery 
kept  immigrants  away  from  the  South — they  will  not  be 
tempted  to  come  where  labor  is  cheapened  and  degraded  by 
an  ignorant, .  uneducated  race.  If  they  could  not  live  and 
prosper,  alms  houses  would  be  as  plentiful  as  private  resi- 
dences. By  forcing  negroes  in  the  army,  our  Government 
had  done  them  great  injustice.  We  have  no  right  to  make 
them  soldiers  unless  we  can  secure  them  the  rights  of  prisoners 
of  war.  This  we  have  been  unable  to  do.  Our  attempt  to 
do  so  has  stopped  exchanges,  and  while  it  has  not  benefitted 
the  negroes,  it  has  produced  incalculable  suffering  to  our  un- 
fortunate countrymen  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  rebel 
forces.  We  have  no  right  to  compel  negroes  to  be  soldiers, 
unless  after  the  war  is  over  we  could  guarantee  to  them  an 
equal  share  of  our  rights  as  citizens.  In  some  of  the  States, 
where  universal  suffrage  is  recognized,  m>  property  qualifica- 
tion is  required  to  enable  them  to  vote.  In  some  of  the 
States,  by  Constitutional  prohibition,  they  are  forbidden  to 
become  residents.  Can  Congress  remedy  this — or  by  standing 
armies  compel  the  States  to  change  their  policy  ?  Who  but 
a  lunatic  Abolitionist  supposes  such  things  possible? 

The  slave  trade  is  justly  abhorred  by  all  Christian  people. 
It  took  negroes*from  home  by  force,  but  brought  them  to  white 
masters  away  from  Kings  of  Dahomey,  who  sacrificed  them 
to  idols  made  by  the  hands  of  men. 

Slave-holders  have  been  held  up  to  execration  because  ne- 
groes have  been  bought  and  sold.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
those  who  do  it,  we  see  them  bought  now  not  to  work,  but  to 
be  shot,  or  doomed  to  hopeless  servitude,  to  protect  the  bodies 
of  wealthy  abolitionists  from  rebel  bullets. 

LmCOLl^'S  POLICY  IS  DISUNIOI^r. 

I  conclude  then  by  repeating  from  my  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, peace  on  the  President's  terms  is  an  impossibility. 
I  fear  should  he  be  re-elected  and  submit  to  the  pernicious  in- 
fluences which  have  hitherto  misled  him,  we  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  foreign  interference.  It  has  not  already  taken  place 
because  we  are  destroying  the  power  of  our  Government,  and 
doing,  without  troubling  them,  all  that  absolute  monarchs 
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could  desire.  General  McClellan  has  announced  that  any 
State  has  a  right  to  return  to  her  allegiance,  laying  down  her 
arms,  with  the  possession  of  all  her  constitutional  rights. 

This  is  what  I  have  maintained  for  years,  and  regard  for 
principle,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  public  duty,  compel  me  to 
support  that  candidate,  whose  doctrines  lead  to  peace,  and  to 
the  salvation  of  our  country. 

mcclellai^'s  career  and  policy  worthy  of 
admiratio:n^. 

I  confess  I  regard  McClellan's  course  with  high  admiration. 
His  great  battles  on  the  Peninsula  have  shed  immortal  honor 
on  his  heroic  array.  Had  he  not  been  deprived  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  men,  upon  whom  he  had  relied,  having  made 
his  plans  expecting  their  support,  he  would  have  captured 
Richmond  two  years  ago.  He  carried  his  army  to  the  James 
river  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of  life.  One  of  our  most 
successful  generals,  after  a  loss  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
men,  finds  himself  where  McClellan  began. 

When  McClellan  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  those  who 
were  running  the  '•blind  race  of  radicalism  and  barbarism," 
he  found  himself,  without  any  allegation  of  misconduct,  re- 
duced from  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  to  a  command  of  little  besides  his  per- 
sonal stafil  A  favorite,  successful  in  issuing  "pronuncia- 
mentos,"  had  nearly  destroyed  the  army,  and  Washington 
City  was  in  imminent  danger.  ITever  before  \yas  our  country 
in  such  imminent  peril.  Had  Washington  been  taken,  the 
Union  would  have  been  destroyed.  By  public  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  demands  of  the  army,  McClellan  was  again 
placed  in  command.  He  found  everything  in  confusion  ;  con- 
fidence in  unsuccessful  generals  was  gone;  troops  dis- 
heartened ;  reduced  by  accidents ;  clothing  worn  out ;  camp 
equipage  lost  or  captured.  He  had  to  meet  the  ablest  Gen- 
erals of  the  rebel  army,  flushed  with  victory  and  confident  of 
success.  He  restored  confidence  to  his  troops,  and  defeated  the 
enemy  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  At 
this  last  named  battle  where  he  commanded  the  United 
States  forces,  "  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  five 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  for  fourteen  hours  engaged. 
He  had  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  position  selected  by  the  ex- 
perienced engineer  there,  in  person  directing  these  operations. 
He  had  driven  them  from  their  line  on  one  flank,  and  secured 
a  footing  within  it  on  the  other.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
notwithstanding  the  moral  efiect  incident  to  previous  re- 
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verses,  had  achieved  a  victory  over  an  adversary  invested  with 
the  prestige  of  recent  success.  Our  soldiers  slept  that  night 
conquerors  on  a  field  won  by  their  valor,  and  covered  by  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  their  enemy."  Thus  was  our  country 
saved  from  ruin  in  the  darkest  hour  of  this  most  dreadful 
civil  war.  He  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  brightest  hopes  were  attending  our  vic- 
torious armies,  he  was  suddenly  displaced  from  command, 
for  what  reason  has.  never  been  made  known  to  the  public. 

McCLELLA!>r  PERSECUTED  BECAUSE  OF  HIS  WISE 
AIS^D  PATRIOTIC  ADVICE  TO  LIN'COLK 

There  can  be  but  one  reason  assigned  for  the  violent  per- 
secution to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President,  dated  July  7th,  1862,  from  Camp  near 
Harrison's  Landing,  advising  that  the  *^war  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian  civil- 
ization. It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event.  It  should  not  be  at 
all  a  war  upon  populations,  but  against  armed  forces  and  po- 
litical organizations;  neither  confiscation  ©f  propert}^,  political 
executions  of  persons,  territorial  organization  of  States,  nor 
forcible  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment.  In  prosecuting  the  war  all  private  property  and 
unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protected — subject  only  to 
the  necessi'ty  of  military  operations.  All  private  property 
taken  for  military  use  should  be  paid,  or  receipted  for.  Pil- 
lage and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes.  All  unnec- 
essary trespass  strictly  prohibited,  and  offensive  demeanor 
by  the  military  towards  citizens,  promptly  rebuked.  Military 
arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  in  places  where  active 
hostilities  exist.  And  oaths  not  required  by  enactments  con- 
Rtitutionall}^  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  or  received. 
Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
relation  of  servitude — either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the 
authority  of  the  master,  except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in 
other  cases.  Slaves,  contraband  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The  right  of 
the  Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  ser- 
vice, claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right 
of  the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized." 
Comment  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  widely  this  policy 
differs  from  that  now  pursued  by  the  Administration.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  show  how  shamefully  his  noble  advice 
has  been  disregarded  in  the  conduct  of  this  war. 
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I  respefct  General  McClellan  for  the  prompt  and  manly 
avowal  of  these  opinions,  and  for  his  consistent  support  of 
them.  The  world  knows  he  is  a  great  soldier.  I  have  never 
known  an  army  officer  well  acquainted  with  him  who  did  not 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  great  abilities.  His  conduct 
and  writings  have  justified  their  opinion. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  am  not  alone  among 
old  Whigs  in  disapproving  the  leadin.2:  measures  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  a  war  of  extermination,  I  want,  in 
the  language  of  the  eminent  statesman  who  directs  our 
foreign  affairs  with  such  signal  abilities  and  wisdom,  to  "al- 
low the  prodigal  son  to  return."  In  other  words,  not  to 
seek  to  destroy  the  State  governments  and  postpone  the 
return  of  peace. 

Like  Thurlow  Weed,  the  Ulysses  of  the  old  Whig  party, 
and  the  J^estor  of  the  true  Republican  party,  I  believe  the 
counsels  of  ultra  abolitionists  will  involve  us  in  ruin.  Con- 
curring in  opinion  with  eminent  Republicans,  I  believe  the 
unconstitutional  course  pursued  by  the  Administration  only 
adds  strength  to  the  rebel  government. 

Win.  SUPPORT  McCLELLAK 

With  these  opinions  I  shall  vote  for  McClellan,  whose  elec- 
tion I  believe  will  confer  innumerable  blessings  on  our 
country,  and  I  conclude  in  his  own  words: 

"  These  views  amount  to  conviction  and  are  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  and  heart — our  cause  must  never  be 
abandoned:  it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  self-go v, 
ernment.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved 
whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure  and  blood.  If 
secession  is  successful,  other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  the  future ;  let  neither  military  disaster,  political 
faction  nor  foreign  war  shake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce 
the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  people  of  every  State." 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  STANLY. 
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MR.  FILLMORE'S  LETTER 

SUPPORTING    McCLELLAN. 

Buffalo,   August  17th,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  13th  came  to  hand 
during  ray  absence,  hut  1  icas  greatly  delighted  to  see  by  the  pa- 
pers  that  you  had  so  large  and  enthusiastic  a  meeting  for  McClellan, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  receive  the  nomination  by  the  Chicago 
Convention,  I  see  my  name  occasionally  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  that  convention,  but  I  cannot  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  come  of  it,  for  I  believe  that  all  know  that  I  do  not 
desire  any  nomination,  and  I  cannot  think  any  very  great 
number  of  my  fellow-citizens  desire  me  to  have  it. 

Truly  yours,  MILLARD  FILLMOKE. 

Hon.  Hiram  Kbtchum. 


REVERDY  JOHNSON  FOR  McCLELLAN. 


"Washington,  Sept.  19th. 

"Washington  was  electrified  to-day  by  the  publication  of  the 
following  letter  from  Senator  R,everdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
who  was  elected  by  his  State  Legislature  opposed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  who  in  the  Senate  acted  not  unfrequently 
with  the  Republican  portion  of  that  body.  Let  him  speak  for 
himself,  as  the  oldest  Senator  in  Congress: 

Saratoga  Springs,  September  14. 

Gentlemen  :^-Your  invitation  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
"Washington,  on  the  17th  inst.,  to  ratify  the  nomination  of 
McClellan  and  Pendleton  is  but  just  received. 

It  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  be  with  you,  my  stay  here  for 
some  days  longer  being  unavoidable.  Opposed  as  I  was  to 
the  original  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  position  he  now 
occupies,  from  a  conviction  of  his  being  unequal  to  its  duties 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  met  them  has  but  confirmed  me 
in  that  opinion.  "With  more  than  two  millions  of  soldiers 
placed  in  his  hands  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  treasure,  bis 
policy  and  his  manner  of  using  his  power,  instead  of  putting 
the  rebellion  down  and  bringing  to  our  ranks  the  thousands 
of  Union  men  who  were  then  in  the  seceded  States,  and  who, 
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in  some  are  believed  to  outnumber  the  rebels,  have  but  served 
the  double  purpose  of  uniting  tbem  against  us  and  of  dividing 
the  public  opinion  in  the  lojal  States. 

The  effect,  of  course,  is  that  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
deeds  of  our  army  and  nav}-,  and  the  manifest  justice  of  our 
cause,  the  Union  is  even  more  effectually  broken  now  than  it 
was  when  his  administration  commenced.  Whatever  of  hon- 
esty of  purpose  may  belong  to  him,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  he  has  had  it,  his  vascillation,  his  policy,  now^  conserva- 
tive, now^  radical,  his  selection  of  military  officers  grossly  in- 
competent, his  treatment  of  those  who  were  evidently  com- 
petent, his  yielding  in  this  to  what  he  has  himself  been  often 
heard  to  say  as  an  excuse,  was  "outside  pressue,"  his  having 
not  only  not  punished,  but,  as  far  as  the  public  knew,  unre- 
buked  the  vandal  excesses  of  military  officers  of  his  special 
selection,  shocking  the  sentiment  of  the  world,  and  disgracing 
_us  in  the  view  of  Christendom  by  the  burning  of  private 
dwellings,  and  depriving  their  often  exclusively  female  occu- 
pants of  home  and  means  of  livelihood — all  demonstrate  that 
he  is  grossly  incompetent  to  govern  the  country *n  this  crisis 
of  its  fate.  . 

How  can  an  honorable  man  believe  ^hat  one  w^ho  has  so 
signally  failed  for  almost  four  entire  years,  can  be  successful 
if  another  four  years  be  granted  him  ?  No  one  in  Congress, 
certainly.  Not  twenty  members  believe  h'm  equal  to  the 
mighty  task.  He  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Let  us 
have  a  change — none,  if  loyal,  can  be  for  the  w^orse.  It  is  not 
that  we  w^isli  to  use  his  own  classic  iigure  to  swap  horses  in 
the  midst  of  a  stream,  but  that  when  we  are  on  a  journey,  and 
safety  depends  on  making  our  destination  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, we  should  cast  aside  a  spavined  and  thin  horse,  and 
secure  a  sound  and  active  one. 

In  McClelkm  we  are  furnished — in  the  history  of  his  life, 
in  the  purity  of  his  character,  his  refinement,  his  attainments, 
civil  and  njilitary,  and  above  all  in  his  perfect  loyalty — every 
assurance;  tMt,  under  his  executive  guidance  the  war,  now 
so  exhaustive,  of  treasure  and  blood,  wall  be  soon  brought  to 
a  triumphant 'termination,  and  this  Union  which  "at  all  haz- 
ards" he  will  never  agree  to  surrender,  will  be  restored. 
With  regard,  your  obedient  serv^ant, 

REYERDY    JOHNSON. 
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